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The Right-Wing View of Federal Research Policy 


There’s relatively little about science policy in Man- 
date for Leadership II, the Heritage Foundation’s menu 
for the second Reagan Administration. But as the main 
think tank of the hardcore right, the Foundation com- 
mands so much attention in Washington that prepubli- 
cation whiffs of Mandate II received front-page notice 
for weeks. Therefore, its R&D segments may merit 
notice, even those that seem to have risen from over- 
wrought minds. 

In an agency-by-agency review of the federal estab- 
lishment, research mainly receives kindly, if skimpy, 
mention. Thus, the review of the Department of Agri- 
culture states, “If anything, more effort in research and 


information processes would be desirable if America is 


New US Peace Institute 
May Be a Stillbirth—Page 5 


to keep its competitive edge and comparative advantage 
in agriculture.” That’s it for agricultural research. 

Basic research receives notice, too, but it comes in 
bits and pieces, unaccompanied by any overview of fed- 
eral responsibilities and performance in this area. Odd- 
ly, no mention is given the National Science Founda- 
tion, though it’s the financial backbone of academic 
science outside of health research, and its support of the 
social sciences used to inspire rage on the political right. 
The omission may reflect unintentional neglect or, per- 
haps, the Heritage crowd feels NSF has been tamed. 
The social sciences, in fact, receive no mention at all. 

As for basic research in other fields, the subject first 
comes up in a review of the Department of Commerce, 
which has only a minor role in the conduct and external 
support of basic research. Within the Commerce re- 
view, under a heading “Promoting Research and Train- 
ing,” Mandate lauds basic research as “more important 
than ever.” It says, “Better incentives for research are 
necessary—but not in the form of government grants 
controlled by inefficient government bureaucrats.” 
What’s needed, it says, is “Closer cooperation . . . be- 
tween universities and business.” 

To achieve this, the report mysteriously recommends 
a step that has nothing to do with university-business 
relations—permanent suspension of Treasury Regula- 
tion Section 861.8, which requires US firms with over- 
seas operations to allocate a percentage of their US 
R&D expenditures against their foreign-source income 


for tax purposes. “The effect of this complex tax formu- 
la,” says Mandate is to deny US firms the full tax bene- 
fits of conducting R&D in the US.” 

The Commerce section of the report also calls for 
extension of the R&D tax credit, due to expire at the 
end of 1985; “tax credits and enchanced deductions” for 
firms contributing services and up-to-date research 
equipment to universities, and a 25-percent tax credit 
for corporate funding of research in universities and 
other non-profit institutions. That’s about it for basic 
research. In its review of Cabinet Department and agen- 
cy functions related to R&D, Mandate offers the follow- 
ing: 

a 
Commerce. The report mainly takes non-committal 
note of the various research-related agencies within the 
Department—the National Bureau of Standards, the 
(Continued on page 2) 


In Brief 


The resurrected proposal for a US Department of Sci- 
ence and Technology (SGR Vol. XIV, No. 20) is stirring a 
lot of controversy in science-policy circles, but the only 
response that matters at this stage is the White House 
response—and that’s yet to come. Without a favorable 
Presidential nod, the proposal is dead. Any decision in 
sight? SGR is advised that with the 1986 budget dominat- 
ing the White House domestic schedule, the DST propos- 
al remains on the waiting list for serious attention. 

The Institute of Medicine, the health-policy arm of the 
National Academy of Sciences, has undergone a major 
review by a special NAS panel chaired by Robert L. 
Sproull, former President of the University of Rochester, 
and an “implementation plan” is due in February. 
Founded in 1970, IOM does respectable and some influ- 
ential work, but it’s been a money loser for the financially 
ravenous Academy. NAS describes the IOM study as a 
routine management review. SGR hears that the outcome 
could be a radical restructuring, or worse, for the IOM. 

Psychologists continue to make progress in their quest 
for equity with physicians in the federal establishment. 
The latest gain came in the Veterans Health Care 
Amendment of 1984, which authorizes the VA to provide 
bonus pay of up to $10,000 a year for VA psychologists 
certified by recognized accrediting bodies. MDs were 
already eligibile for that bonus. 
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... “Minimize the Nuisance” of Education Dept. 


(Continued from page 1) 
Patent and Trademark Office, and the Bureau of the 
Census, and the Office of Productivity, Technology and 
Invention (whose role in “promoting private research 
and development through tax incentives, changes in 
antitrust laws and other laws is especially important.’’) 
The big exception is the beleaguered National Oceanic 
and Atmospheric Administration (NOAA), which is 
included in a series of case studies alleging that career 
bureaucrats have thwarted the Reagan Revolution. 

NOAA, laments the report, “is a classic example of 
entrenched bureaucratic power in all its aspects: entre- 
preneurialism; professionalism; iron triangle [bureau- 
cracy, Congress, and constituency] relationships; and 
information control. Second, NOAA reflects the ten- 
dency of political leadership in the face of powerful 
internal and external constraints to be captured, espe- 
cially in the absence of a political agenda or of a strong 
personal commitment to that agenda.” Though the 
overall report contains many emphatic recommenda- 
tions aimed at remaking the federal government in a 
rightist image, it offers no direct prescriptions for 
NOAA 

+ 

Education. Turning to the unabolished Department of 
Education, which it describes as “an historic blunder,” 
Mandate says efforts.should focus on “How can it be 
turned into an agency of minimum nuisance, modest 
scope and yet positive moral influence.” To help accom- 
plish this, it continues, “Data collection and research 

. Should be overhauled.” The first step would be 
abolition of the National Institute of Education, the 
National Center for Educational Statistics, and the Of- 
fice of Educational Research and Improvement. The 
three would be “recombined into a new Office of the 
Assistant Secretary for Research.” 
Energy. The other survivor of the President’s depart- 
mental abolition promises, DOE is seen by the Heritage 
Foundation analysts as here to stay, “barring the expen- 
diture of extraordinary amounts of political capital.” 
The report says nothing about DOE’s role as the main- 
\Stay of particle physics or its sizeable support for other 

‘ basic fields of physical research. It praises the Adminis- 

tration for “reduced federal funding for coal-related 
research” and for increased funding for acid-rain re- 
search (as an alternative to enforced emission controls). 
And it indulges in a prose tantrum over the economic 
misfortunes of nuclear power, which it, in part, attri- 
butes to the Nuclear Regulatory Commission “being 
manipulated to delay plant licensing, even where no real 
health or safety concern exists.” 

How is this done under a Commission of Reagan 


Boost Scientific Spying 


The US should expand its foreign intelligence gath- 
ering among various occupational groups, including 
Scientists, the Heritage Foundation recommends. 

Under the heading “Human Intelligence Collec- 
tion,” the Foundation’s Mandate for Leadership II 
states, “The Administration should seek to hire and 
train as human intelligence collectors those who can 
pose as non-Americans or as Americans unconnect- 
ed with the US government. It should move toward 
this type of ‘unofficial’ cover and away from placing 
individuals in positions of ‘official cover.’ ” 

The report continues: “The proportion of case offi- 
cers able to pass as private US citizens—or, better, as 
non-Americans—should increase radically. By their 
cover such case officers must also have access to 
social strata not normally reached by official repre- 
sentatives of the US government, i.e., scientific per- 
sonnel, religious circles, small business, or unobtru- 
sive service workers.” 


appointees? Mandate explains: ‘“Anti-nuclear activists 
recently have adopted the tactic of seeking out disgrun- 
tled former employees of nuclear-power installations, 
and asking them to raise complaints about the plant’s 
design or operation. Although many of the issues raised 
are completely without merit, it is still necessary to hold 
full hearings on them.” 
« 
Environmental Protection Agency. Against the back- 
ground of public offense at the Administration’s early 
efforts to destroy the effectiveness of EPA, the report 
says that legislative and public confidence must be re- 
stored if the Administration is to gain control over envi- 
ronmental politics. The aim isn’t to make EPA into a 
tiger; far from it. Rather, it’s to strike a balance between 
environmental enthusiasm and minimum protection 
against outrageous polluters. Mandate assigns a big part 
to federally supported environmental research, which it 
says, “Because of economies of scale, belongs at the 
federal level.” It adds that “increased and improved 
[environmental] research is essential for a rationaliza- 
tion of current regulations and for improved legisla- 
tion.” 
* 

National Institutes of Health. Though the inbred nature 
of the federal biomedical enterprise could easily inspire 
and sustain paranoid visions in even the sturdiest right 

(Continued on page 3) 
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... But Kind Words for Basic Biomedical Research 


(Continued from page 2) 

winger, the Heritage review of the Department of 
Health and Human Services gushes with praise for bio- 
medical research and the National Institutes of Health. 


“An example of a national interest is basic biomedical , 


and behavioral research,” it states, adding that “The 11 
institutes comprising the NIH are the world’s most pro- 
ductive and successful research institutes in basic medi- 
cal science.” Mandate notes that “The NIH budget 
proved the most difficult to control during the past 4 
years” because of Congressional additions to the Ad- 
ministration’s requests for “‘slight increases.” But it puts 
little zest into recommendations for budgetary restraint: 
All it offers is that increases ‘below the inflationary rate 
will help keep the long-term growth rate of these activi- 
ties at a more sustainable level for the remainder of the 
1980s, thereby ensuring the nation their continued ben- 
efits and encouraging a better use of research funds, 
including an emphasis on basic research.” 
» 

Space. Contemptuous of NASA for hanging onto and 
pursuing activities that the Heritage Foundation would 
commercialize—including satellite launching, the Shut- 
tle system, and the manned space station—Mandate 
puts its space discussion under the Department of 
Transportation. There’s no chapter or separate section 
on NASA, which, the report states, “shows little inter- 


Academy Head Honored 


The Council of Scientific Society Presidents has pre- 
sented its second annual Award for the Support of Sci- 
ence to Frank Press, President of the National Academy 
of Sciences. Press was cited for contributions to geo- 
physics and for his service as White House Science Ad- 
viser in the Carter Administration. 

The Society, founded in 1973, comprises heads of 30 
scientitific societies, with total membership of over 
500,000. The award, presented December 6 at a brief 
ceremony in Washington, was given last year to Rep. 
Don Fuqua (D-Fla.), Chairman of the House Science 
and Technology Committee. 


est in transferring these activities to the private sector 
and returning to a research and development mission.” 
Regarding Shuttle services, the report charges that 
“NASA's pricing policy makes it extremely difficult for 
a private firm to compete. NASA appears to be adopt- 
ing the predatory pricing practices so often condemned 
in the private marketplace. NASA should immediately 
charge full price for all commercial deliveries.” 
* 

Defense. The report does not specifically refer to DoD’s 
dominant role in federal R&D spending, but the Foun- 
dation is enthusiastic about all weapons programs— 
from Star Wars to chemical warfare; by implication, it’s 
for spending even more on military R&D. 


(Mandate for Leadership II, $14.95, Heritage Foun- 
dation, 214 Massachusetts Ave. Ne., Washington, DC 
20002; tel. 202/546-4400.) 


New Head for Arms Assoc. 


Spurgeon M. Keeny Jr., a veteran national security 
specialist currently on the staff of the National Academy 
of Sciences, has been appointed Executive Director of 
the Arms Control Association. He succeeds William 
Kincade, who will continue to serve as a Senior Asso- 
ciate of the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, which is closely associated with the ACA. 

Keeny, who became a scholar-in-residence at the 
Academy in 1981, was coordinator of the NAS Project 
on International Security and Arms Control, sponsor of 
one of the few surviving forums for arms control talks 
between senior American and Soviet scientists. 

During the Carter Administration, Keeny was Depu- 
ty Director of the Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency, and prior to that served with the White House 
Science Office and the National Security Council. 

The ACA, based in Washington, is the center of 
mainstream arms control advocacy. Its officers include 
numerous former high-level national security officials, 
including Robert S. McNamara, Admiral Bobby In- 
man, and Paul C. Warnke. 
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EPA: The Wreck’s Been Saved, But What’s Next? 


“The ship called EPA is righted and is now steering a 
steady course,” William D. Ruckelshaus said last month 
in announcing his resignation as head of the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency. Is that really so? 

Yes, if the starting point for comparison is the derelict 
that Ruckelshaus inherited from the wrecking crew that 
the President originally set loose against the EPA. But it 
must be recognized that that’s starting very low. 

Making no pretense of his contempt for the environ- 
mental movement, Reagan initially entrusted the EPA 
to a gang of cynical hacks who enthusiastically fulfilled 
their mandate to drive out responsible officials and cut 
deals with flagrant polluters. Within three years, EPA’s 
fulltime staff, already lean in terms of the agency’s re- 
sponsibilities, was reduced by a third, while spending on 
enforcement was cut 40 percent. The research budget 
dropped from $385 million in 1981 to $208 million in 
1984. The agency charged with protecting the environ- 
ment went into a bureaucratic stupor. “Regulatory re- 
lief” took priority over environmental progress, 

Following Ruckelshaus’ appointment 18 months ago, 
a turnabout occurred in EPA’s staffing and finance. 
Qualified people who believe in EPA’s mission were 
appointed to replace the score of officials who resigned 
or were forced out when the scandals of the Burford- 
Lavelle regime proved embarrassing even for the Rea- 
gan Administration. But in money, which is what 
counts, the Administration is still trying to skimp on 
EPA. From a total budget of $5.5 billion in 1981, EPA 
dropped to $3.9 billion last year; for the current fiscal 
year, the Administration sought $4.2 billion. Congress 
voted $4.3 billion—which leaves EPA with about two- 
thirds of the purchasing power it had four years ago. 

True, the condition of EPA has improved from where 
it was pre-Ruckelshaus, and there is some validity to his 
maritime metaphor. But the improvement in EPA’s vi- 
tal signs should not obscure the fact that the agency 
remains embedded ina hostile Administration; also that 
Ruckelshaus’ successes were accompanied by crucial 
defeats administered by the same White House that 
hired him as a sign of environmental repentance. 

His efforts to move the acid rain issue from longterm 
research to actual reductions in sulfur dioxide emissions 
were scuttled by the Administration, leaving that pollu- 
tion problem festering on the American landscape. 
Ruckelshaus repeatedly insisted in public that the White 
House supported his budget designs for EPA. But envi- 
ronmentalists in and out of his agency dismiss that per- 
formance as required duty from any Administration ap- 
pointee. Clearly, EPA could use a great deal more mon- 
ey for research, toxic-waste cleanups, and for the 
increasingly serious problem of groundwater contami- 
nation. 

But money to match the country’s environmental 


problems is reportedly not in the cards for EPA—and 
that may have accelerated Ruckelshaus’ departure after 
a relatively short stay in office. 

What’s easy to forget is that though Reagan hired him 
to patch up EPA, the Presidential motive in appointing 
“Mr. Clean” was to scrub up the Administration’s 
soiled image on environmental matters. 

Ruckelshaus performed well in that assignment. But 
as for the condition of the reborn EPA: A realistic 
evaluation must start with that old question, Compared 
to what? Today’s EPA is better than it was when Ruck- 
elshaus arrived, but it’s not what it would have been if 
the Reagan Administration had not set out to wreck it. 

Ruckelshaus’ successor, Lee Thomas, head of EPA’s 
Superfund program, is said to have been handpicked by 
the departing chief, which some take as a good sign for 
the future of EPA. Thomas’s only shortcoming has 
nothing to do with his enviromental or managerial cre- 
dentials, which are both in order. The shortcoming, 
however, is potentially serious: Thomas has no political 
base or public identity to lean on when the going gets 
difficult—as surely it will. 

If Thomas were serving in an Administration that 
genuinely supports environmental purity, the lack 
wouldn’t matter. But the Reagan Administration’s com- 
mitment to the environment extends only to the mini- 
mum needed to avoid public outrage—nothing more. In 
that setting, honest fulfillment of EPA’s mandate will 
inevitably produce political collisions. Faceless officials, 
even meritorious ones, are rarely equipped to cope with 
that problem.—DSG 


Space Commission Languishes 


A presumably influential 15-member National Com- 
mission on Space is supposed to be appointed by the 
President. But no appointments have been made and 
nothing official has been heard of the Commission since 
October 13, when Reagan signed an Executive Order 
that legally established the body. 

The Commission, mandated in the 1985 NASA Au- 
thorization Act, was created by Congress to set out “an 
agenda for the future direction of United States civilian 
space activity.” The task has been allotted one year. 

The White House, which didn’t seek this assistance, 
could simply forget about it, though the issuance of the 
Executive Order suggests an intention to bring the 
Commission to life. One clue that something may be in 
the works came just recently, when inquiries were made 
about highly desirable office space that the President’s 
Commission on Industrial Competitiveness will soon 
vacate on Jackson Place, near the White House. The 
word was that the Commission on Space may get the 
offices. 
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A Stillbirth for New US Institute of Peace? 


The off-and-on half-century campaign to establish 
a US goverment agency to promote studies of conflict 
resolution and peace achieved a truncated success in 
October when the President signed a big defense 
authorization bill that contained a sliver for a US 
Institute of Peace. But there’s a strong possibility 
that the Institute will be stillborn. 

For the Institute to come into existence, the Presi- 
dent must appoint, and the Senate confirm, a 15- 
member Board of Directors. If there’s no Board, 
there’s no Institute. And so far, there have been no 
appointments or sign of interest at the White House, 
though the legislation states that the appointments 
are to begin January 20, 1985. There’s nothing, how- 
ever, to compel the President to make them. 

The Reagan Administration, like its predecessors, 
regarded the idea of an establishment for peace stud- 
ies as softheaded and potentially troublesome, and 
surely would have vetoed the proposal if the enabling 
legislation (PL 98-525) hadn’t ridden along as an 
amendment to the much-wanted $297-billion De- 
fense authorization bill. The bill authorizes $16 mil- 
lion for the Institute, stretched over 2 years. For 
fiscal 1985, which began last October 1, there’s a $4 
million appropriation for the Institute, but since the 
organization does not legally exist without a Board, 
no staff has been appointed and no money has been 
spent. 

_ The Administration’s distaste for this enterprise 
was tempered a bit by the sponsors’ agreement to 
drop the original title, Academy of Peace, as a sop to 
hardliners who felt it was a slight to the military 
academies. “Academy” was also deemed undesir- 
able on the ground that it suggested a degree-grant- 


ing institution, the prospect of which also alarmed 
the opponents. 

Though the peace organization concept, which 
traces back to a 1935 bill to establish a Department of 
Peace, usually focused on creation of a full-fledged 
federal agency, the bill that passed in October em- 
bodied another concession to the opposition: The 
legislation specifies that the Institute of Peace is to be 
an “independent nonprofit corporation.” It is not 
part of the United States government. 

The legislation, shepherded by a coalition led by 
Senator Spark M. Matsunaga (D-Hawaii), who intro- 
duced a Peace Academy bill in 1963, originally au- 
thorized $7.5 million for a building in Washington, 
but that was eliminated, too. If the yet-unappointed 
Board wants a building for the Institute, it will have 
to request funds from Congress. 

The legislation specifies that the presidentially ap- 
pointed 3oard is to include the Secretaries of De- 
fense and State and the Director of the Arms Control 
and Disarmament Agency, or alternates they select, 
the President or Vice President of the National De- 
fense University, plus 11 others “with practical or 
academic experience in peace and conflict resolution 
efforts of the United States.” It also requires that at 
least one-fourth of the Institute’s annual appropria- 
tions must be granted or contracted for activities in 
outside non-profit organizations. 

Will the Administration permit the Institute to 
come into existence? Persons close to the situation 
say they can’t find a clue, but there should be no 
surprise if the Administration deals with this unwant- 
ed enterprise simply by ignoring it. 


In Print: International R&D, Wheelchairs, Grant Swinger 


Scientific and Industrial Cooperation Among Industri- 
alized Countries, edited by Mitchel B. Wallerstein, pa- 
pers from a workshop held last year by the National 
Academy of Sciences; subjects covered include US rela- 
tions with Europe and Japan, big international R&D 
projects, such as CERN and atmospheric research, stu- 
dent exchanges, and cooperation in development of re- 
search safety guidelines. 

(259 pages, $20.95, National Academy Press, 2101 
Constitution Ave. NW, Washington, DC 20418.) 


* 
The Market for Wheelchairs: Innovation and Federal 


Policy, report by the Congressional Office of Technol- 
ogy Assessment, explains how skimpy research budgets 


and reimbursement policies have retarded improve- 
ments in the American wheelchair industry 

(68 pages, $3, GPO Stock No. 052-003-00973-1, Su- 
perintendent of Documents, USGPO, Washington, DC 


20402.) " 


The Grant Swinger Papers, collection of previously 
published reports by and about the legendary Dr. 
Swinger, Director of the Center for the Absorption of 
Federal Funds, by D.S. Greenberg. Some of these origi- 
nally appeared in SGR, others in Science, Washington 
Post, and the New Engiand Journal of Medicine. Makes 
a fine holiday gift. 

(32 pages, $4.95, SGR, PO Box 6226, Washington, 
DC 20015.) 
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Broad Studies Commissioned for R&D Review 


Over a dozen studies have been undertaken or com- 
missioned by the House Science and Technology Com- 
mittee in support of the 2-year review of national sci- 
ence policy that it will conduct in the next Congress 
(SGR Vol. XIV, No. 16). Additional studies are under 
considertion, with completion of the whole bunch ex- 
pected by next summer or fall. 

The review, probably the most ambitious eyer aimed 
at the subject of science policy, was initiated last fall by 
Chairman Don Fuqua (D-Fla.) and was planned in gen- 
eral by an 18-member task force of Committee mem- 
bers. Almost all of them were reelected, but member- 
ship of the study won’t be settled until the new House 
meets in January and committee assignments are deter- 
mined. 

The Science and Technology Committee staff will 
conduct several of the studies. These are: 


@ A History of Science Policy in the United States 
Since 1945, which will be done by Jeff Stein, an Ameri- 
can Historical Association Congressional Fellow at- 
tached to the Committee 

@ Government Support of Ground-Based Astrono- 
my—A Study of Big and Little Science 

@-NSF Funding of Research in Non-University Orga- 
nizations 

The following have been commissioned to the Science 
Policy Research Division of the Congressional Research 
Service of the Library of Congress: 

@ List of Congressional Hearings and Reports on Sci- 
ence Policy 

@ Update of a CRS Chronology of Science Policy 
Events Since 1776 

@ Analysis of Nobel Prizes in Science as Indicators of 
National Scientific Strength 

@ World Inventory of Big Science Facilities 

@ Analysis of the Social and Behavioral Sciences and 
Their Contributions to Society 


The General Accounting Office has been commmis- 
sioned to report on Sources of University Research 
Funds—A General Study of Trends in Government and 
Private Séctor Research Funding. 

Also under consideration are two other assignments: 
A Reader in US Science Policy, which the Committee 
staff might assemble, and a study of Trends in Basic and 
Applied Research Performance by Industry and Re- 
search Institutes. It’s not yet been decided whether the 
study will be conducted and if so by whom. 

Notably absent from the list is anything directly relat- 
ed to the latest revival of the aneient proposal for a US 
Department of Science and Technology (SGR Vol. 


XIV, No. 20). Notably present is the study on the social 
and behavioral sciences, the inclusion of which suggests 
the utility of yelling. Correctly or not, early discussions 
of the review created the impression that the social and 
behavioral sciences wouldn’t be included. Why they 
would want to be is a separate matter. But when the 
word got out, the Washington lobby for these disci- 
plines, the ever-alert Consortium of Social Science As- 
sociations (COSSA), complained loudly. Whatever the 
Committee’s original intent, the review now includes 
the social and behavioral sciences. 

What happens next? That won’t be settled until the 
Science and Technology Committee gets its member- 
ship and subcommittee structure organization settled. 
In the normal course of things, the Committee is heavily 
engaged early in the session with routine authorization 
hearings on NSF, NASA, DOE, and various other 
agencies and programs outside the health sciences. The 
Committee might possibly get double duty out of some 
of these hearings by collecting testimony and materials 
useful for the science-policy study. That’s what it hopes 
to do with its annual Science Posture Hearing, date not 
yet set, at which the President’s Science Adviser is the 
star witness. But after that, the science policy study is 
likely to be overshadowed for months by the need to 
legislate. 


To the Editor 


From a letter to SGR by John F. Sherman, Vice Presi- 
dent, Association of American Medical Colleges, con- 
cerning SGR’s report (Vol. XIV, No. 19) of the success- 
ful lobbying effort behind the record budget of the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health for fiscal 1985. 


In fairness to a sizeable number of individuals and 
organizations who do not belong to the Coalition for 
Health Funding, it should be noted that the primary 
effort in that [lobbying] drive should be credited to the 
Ad Hoc Group for Medical Research Funding. 

The [Coalition] speaks to the issue of federal appro- 
priations for a wide variety of discretionary health pro- 
grams while the Ad Hoc Group restricts its activities to 
those for NIH and ADAMHA (Alcohol, Drug Abuse, 
and Mental Health Administration). The Ad Hoc 
Group last year consisted of about 150 organizations 
interested in the programs of the two research agencies 
. . . . Included were the AAMC and the Coalition for 
Health Funding. 
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Basic and Applied: A Big Shift in US Funding 


The current federal budget for research and develop- 
ment not only sets a highwater mark within a billion or 
two of $50 billion—depending on what’s counted as 
R&D—but it also brought an important crossover in 
federal research priorities: For the first time, spending 
on basic research by civilian agencies surpassed their 
spending on applied research. 

Here, too, definitional differences fog the situation a 
bit, but taking the federal budget categories at face 
value, basic research budgets for fiscal 1985 totaled $6.9 
billion from civilian agencies. (The Defense Depart- 
ment is budgeted for $939 million in basic research, 
about half of which is conducted in universities.) Mean- 
while, applied research spending by civilian agencies 
will total about $5.6 billion. 

As recently as fiscal 1983, the positions were re- 
versed, with civilian applied research budgeted at $5.8 
billion, while basic research stood at $5.4 billion. 

The change reflects the Reagan Administration’s be- 
lief that basic research is primarily a federal responsibil- 
ity because it’s too distant from profit to attract substan- 
tial industrial support, while applied research should be 
driven by the marketplace. In accordance with this view 


In Quotes: Japan and R&D 


The following is from a talk by Stuart L. Smith, 
Chairman, Science Council of Canada, to the 8th Ja- 
pan-Canada Economic Symposium, November 6, in 
Tokyo. 

® 

I am sure that Japan did not intend it this way, but 
it is Japan that now sets the research agenda for the 
industries of the advanced world. This research agen- 
da emphasizes: 1. the substitution of cheap engi- 
neered materials for traditional resource-based ones, 
and 2. products which consume less energy and fewer 
resources in both their manufacture and use. 

Japan wants to escape the need to use traditional 
resources since it is forced to import most of these 
commodities. Once a cheaper material with im- 
proved qualities is developed, or once a resource- 
saving manufacturing process is invented, the whole 
world has to use it to remain competitive in terms of 
price and quality. 

For Canada, this research agenda is precisely not 
what we would have chosen, since we sell the very 
resources that people are learning to avoid using. We 
have to live with these trends, however, and we must 
make very serious and painful decisions based on 
them. 


of research, the Administration has more or less held 
total civilian R&D spending steady, but it has chopped 
out huge applied research programs, mainly in the De- 
partment of Energy, while boosting basic research 
spending in DOE and in the National Science Founda- 
tion. At the same time, against the Administration’s 
wishes, Congress has added substantially to the budget 
of the National Institutes of Health, which is Washing- 
ton’s biggest supporter-performer of basic research. 

The shift, warmly welcomed by the academic science, 
is stirring concern in Congress, where applied research 
is increasingly being touted as directly beneficial to the 
competitive powers of US high-tech industry. As noted 
in an analysis of the federal budget by Genevieve J. 
Knezo, of the Congressional Research Service’s Science 
Policy Research Division, “Questions have been raised 
about possible negative impliactions of this pattern and 
specifically about the effect of cutbacks in applied re- 
search and development on further erosion of this na- 
tion’s share of high-technology foreign markets.” 

In the last Congress, those questions led to well over a 
score of bills calling for establishment, in one form or 
another, of a new federal agency to promote applied 
research and industrial technology; other measures 
called for forcing new responsibilities for technology 
and engineering on the National Science Foundation. 

Those bills will come up again when Congress re- 
turns. 
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Education, Bioscience Lobbies Gird for Battle 


The President’s cut-and-freeze budget for fiscal 1986 
remained so unsettled as of December 10 that the Office 
of Management and Budget offered SGR nothing more 
precise than “early February” as the date for delivery to 
Congress and unveiling to the public. 

But with the budget rumor mill belting out the gloom- 
iest forecasts of recent years, academe’s biggest lobby- 
ing organization, the Action Committee for Higher Ed- 
ucation, is already sounding the alarm. “It’s not a red 
alert,” explained Bill Kroger, contact man for the Com- 
mittee, which focuses on federal student aid programs. 
““You might say it’s just to warn the members that there 
could be a serious problem ahead.” 

Kroger added that it’s not unprecedented for pre- 
budget alarms to be sounded by the Committee, which 
was founded in 1981 and now numbers 30 major associa- 
tions of colleges, universities, professional schools and 
higher educations groups of one sort or another. One 
month before the Reagan Administration first took of- 
fice, he recalled, the newly founded consortium warned 
its members of the drastic budget cuts planned for stu- 
dent aid. Since then, however, it has waited for the 
budget to come out before mobilizing the troops. 

With the Capital awash with leaked and counterleaked 
reports of the forthcoming budget, the Committee sent 
out an alert November 30 warning that “Higher education 
can expect the Reagan Administration to propose serious 
Cuts in student aid funding next year. The key will be how 
Congress responds. Thus now is the time to act, before 
higher education’s voice is lost in the scramble following 
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Washington, D.C. 20015 


The next issue of Science & Government Report 
will be published January 15, 1985. 
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the President’s budget presentation . . . 

The Committee’s alert included a letter from Robert 
H. Atwell, President of the American Council on Edu- 
cation, urging his colleagues to send letters of apprecia- 
tion to their Senators and Representatives who voted to 
boost federal student aid $1.3 billion beyond Reagan’s 
request for the current fisical year. Enclosing a state-by- 
state voting list on the bill that included that item, 
Atwell added, “If they voted against it, it is equally 
appropriate to write and express your disappointment.” 

Meanwhile, the Ad Hoc Group for Medical Research 
Funding (see letter to ed., page 7) is limbering up for its 
annual counterattack on the Administration’s attempts 
to hold down the budget of the National Institutes of 
Health. 

With an informal steering committee drawn mainly 
from major organizations representing the health sci- 
ences, the Ad Hoc Group prefers to start early, in good 
and bad budget seasons, rather than wait until the budg- 
et is out. The operating format calls for conferring with 
federal officials several weeks before the budget is pub- 
licly released. Though Executive Branch protocol pre- 
scribes that dollar amounts may not be revealed until 
the budget has actually been delivered to Congress, the 
pre-budget conversations apparently turn up enough 
useful information to assist the Ad Hoc Group in arous- 
ing colleagues in academe and friends on Capitol Hill. 
The head start is also useful for preparing for House 
appropriations hearings on the NIH budget, which usu- 
ally take place early in the session. 
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